PAET III
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT
(i) The Seventh Pan-American Conference (December 1933)
THE Seventh International Conference of American States which
was held at Montevideo from the 3rd to the 26th December, 1933,
was generally acclaimed by the participants as the most successful
in the series of Pan-American Conferences which had begun in 1889.1
The justification for the spirit of mutual congratulation in which the
delegates took leave of one another was to be found not so much in
the concrete results achieved by the Conference as in the evidence
which it afforded that the relations between the United States of
America and the other twenty states members of the Pan-American
Union had entered upon a new and happier phase, and that the
countries of Central and South America need no longer find cause for
alarm in the political and economic predominance of the 'Colossus of
the North5. One of the most striking features of the Montevideo
Conference was the absence of the concerted South American opposi-
tion to the United States which had manifested itself at earlier
Conferences and which had been specially marked at the sixth
Conference at Havana in 1928.2 It was particularly noticeable that
the representatives of the Argentine Republic, who had led the
opposition to the United States in 1928, worked in close and friendly
co-operation with the United States delegation in 1933.
The change in the Latin-American attitude towards the United
States which was revealed at Montevideo was the outcome of a
change of policy on the part of the Government of the United States
which had been initiated towards the end of President Coolidge's
1 The Seventh Conference probably owed some of its success to a fortunate
meeting-place. At Havana in 1928, the problems raised by the relations
between the United States and the Caribbean countries naturally assumed
formidable proportions, whereas at Montevideo the atmosphere was far more
propitious for a discussion of the burning question of intervention. Montevideo
had been chosen as the site of many important Latin-American conferences,
and it was, indeed, developing into a kind of American G-eneva. Its suitability
as a meeting-place was due in large part to the fact that Uruguay had none of
the pretensions to Latin-American leadership which made the capital of
Argentina or of Brazil unacceptable to other states, while at the same time
it was Trithin easy reach of both Buenos Aires and Eio de Janeiro. It was also
a special advantage in 1933 that the site of the Pan-American Conference
should have been relatively close to the.Chaco.
3 See the Survey for 1927, Part IV A, section (ii).